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FIN DE SAISON 


TT is hoped that some of those rather rash promises made in previous issues are 

here partly redeemed. Even holiday numbers have their limits, however, and 
some of the good things which do not appear now will help to invigorate the 
October Number. As so many members will, during the latter part of August and 
early part of September, be in pursuit of their grouse, grice or grecse, and partridges 
of all kinds, there will be no JOURNAL in September, but these members are 
warned to be careful how they deal with any of the following wild-fowl: the 
American Quail, the American Cock-Tail, the Auk, the Arry, the Avocet, the 
Averban Arner, the Gionan Bittern, the Dunbird, the Gull, the Loon, the Ox-bird, 
the Oyster-Catcher, the Peewit, the Halfwit, the Lincolnshire Pochard, the Safety 
Razorbill, the Ruff, the Roller, the Scout, the Solan Goose, the Fishan Chips, and 
the Spoonbill (especially in August). Golfers and cyclists should be cautious in 
approaching the Tern, and especially the Hairpin Tern. As for salmon, all should 
note that “ the onus of proof that the fish were caught out of the United Kingdom, 
or, if within the kingdom, that they were caught during the legal netting season by 
legal means, or that, if pickled, they were pickled between February 1 and 
November 3, lies with the person selling or exposing for sale. The exportation of 
salmon from any part of the United Kingdom is prohibited between September 3 
and April 30, unless caught at a time at which its sale in the place where it was 
caught would be legal, if in the United Kingdom: the onus probandi lies on` the 
person exporting.” Well, as long as we uom. And of course we do, and to prove 
it an article by a special correspondent in Scotland will appear in October. 
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PTALERE is a possibility, though it seems a crime to suggest it just now, that the 

I scasons will take their accustomed course. Headquarters, not to be caught 
napping “if winter comes,” have accordingly appointed a committee about it. 
This committee has reported that the birthday of Toc H in 1923 will fall on the same 
date as in 1922, namely, December 15, which is a way birthdays have. It has also 
reported the unanimous decision to celebrate it in fitting manner. The place for 
the central festivities, by general wish of the Branch delegates who attended last 
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year, will be London, and the committee are approaching the City Fathers about 
the Guildhall. Our Patron, the Prince of Wales, has already booked the date. It 
is up to all of us to do the same, and begin carly to assist the Headquarters Brass 
Hats in the very necessary “ staff work ” which will tax our energies and their in- 
telligence to the full! Already the “ Guard of the Lamp ” is preparing a Cere- 
mony, shorter than last year, in which all the Lamps of the Branches will play a 
part. For the lighter side of things, the Branches are warned to put forth their last 
ounce of talent in providing entertainment. 


ECOGNITION does no harm, and, without prejudice to equally good work 

In other Branches, all those who know Whitham and his keen team of Tykes 
will be delighted to read this well-deserved tribute from a recent issue of the 
Bradford Daily Telegraph: “ Halifax organisations for social welfare are having 
extremely valuable assistance from the local members of Toc H. There are now 
about fifty of them, but the work they are setting themselves quite overbalances 
their numbers. The writer had a brief peep at their record book the other night, and 
was astonished to sce all that had been accomplished. ‘The children’s holiday home, 
flag days of varying kinds, the Blind Society, the Y.M.C.A., the Council of Social 
Welfare, and the Police Court Mission, were among the efforts for which they had 
rendered service. They read to and visit lonely people, they watch the interests of 
ex-Service men, rig up the “ down and outs,” do correspondence for war widows, 
help the children of ex-soldiers and dead soldiers—in short, they scem to be helping 
those who are not reached by other organisations.” 


TN a letter to a member of the Mark J side-show team which helped in the Fête at 
J Aubrey House on July 6 and 7, in aid of the work of the Kensington Council of 
Social Service, the secretary of the Council, after announcing a profit of £300, 
adds: “ At the last mecting of the Executive Committee of the Council I was 
asked to communicate this result to you and to convey to you and all the other 
members of Toc H the very warm congratulations and thanks of the Committee 
for your invaluable assistance which contributed so largely to the success of the 
Féte.” 


ONGRATULATIONS to Bristol on their Padre, the Rev. H. J. Hawkins, 

who, with Mark IX as a base, will look after the South-Western Area, and to 
the South-Eastern Branches, who will have the Rev. W. E. Drury as Hon. Visiting 
Chaplain. Padre Drury will be in Folkestone inSeptember—Kentish Branches please 
note—and for the week ending October 20-22 he will be in Bournemouth, within 
Striking distance of Wimborne and Salisbury. Branch Secretaries should send at 
once to Headquarters any proposed dates and times for visits. On August 31 Padre 
Cawley sails for Canada, after a visit all too brief, during which Toc H has recog- 
nised not only a good fellow but also a man of vision, who has strengthened the 
link between Toc H in Canada and in the Old Country. Good luck to him and to 
Toc H over there. Farther by the map, but not far in spirit, Canon Bickersteth, 
now on an Australasian tour, has been making a move to start Toc H in Australia, 
where a nucleus of Foundation Members is there to welcome him. 
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WHAT Is" ROCHIEI 
(A Contribution from Scotland) 


PT AHE Editorial of the March issue invited readers to send in contributions on 

A such subjects as might elucidate the ever-recurring question which heads this 
article. So far there seems to have been very little response to the appeal then made, 
and it is with some diffidence that I approach the self-imposed task. 

When the inquisitive stranger or the candid friend asks the question, how often 
do we who know, and are of that strange conglomerate, answer in the words of 
Philip of old, “Come and sce.” “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? ” 
said the wealthy, intelligent man of affairs of Bethsaida, voicing the common opinion 
of intelligent though perhaps somewhat biassed men of his own class. The man 
who could sit in comfort under his own vine and fig tree had no use for Nazareth, 
and Philip did not stay to argue with him as to the relative merits of Bethsaida and 
Nazareth. His reply was crisp, decisive, to the point. “ Come and see.” So eight 
years ago, and with increasing and almost overpowering emphasis as the weary 
years rolled on, was the question asked—‘‘ Can any good thing come out of this 
war?” Can the hideousness, the bestiality, the unutterable loathsomeness of the 
shell-torn, bullet-spattered, poison-laden earth bear any but fruits of the seeds of 
hell with which it has been sown? We asked the question, and the clouds of poison 
gas, the smoke of burning cities, and the haze of bursting shells hid the heavens 
from us ; yes, sometimes blotted out from our sight the Throne of God. 

Yet, at times, even in those darkest hours when it seemed “ all creation groaned 
and travailed in pain,” we felt that somewhere behind the confused noise and 
shouting of the warriors there was peace—that some day the sun would shine again, 
that the birds would sing, that the scarred earth would regain its verdure, and that 
“the woods should hear the voice of Spring and flourish green again.” 

So out of the welter of war has come Toc H, and to him who asks “ What is 
Toc H?” my answer is Philip’s, “ Come and see.” 


Come and see a family, a Strangely-assorted group of human beings brought 
together from widely separated classes and for very divergent reasons, yet still one 
family bound together by family ties. We are members of the human family which 
is the first tie binding us to each other. The first and great qualification for admis- 
sion to our circle, is that one must be a wan, using that word in all its wealth of 
meaning. nother tic is that of personal service and self-sacrifice. Our elder 
brethren who “‘lie in Flanders fields,” and in many other portions of earth and sea, 
left us an example of striving even unto death, and while running our race here we 
feel ourselves surrounded by that cloud of witnesses. 

Still another tie is Christian brotherhood. It seems to me that somehow the 
Church has missed this point to a very great extent. It has emphasised the relation 
of Shepherd and Sheep to the detriment of the vastly more beautiful and glorious 
relation of the Elder Brother and the younger sons of the one Eternal Father. In 
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Toc H this relation is given a dominating influence. We are brothers not by ritual 
or formula, but by our relationship to our Elder Brother, the Eternal Son. To many 
of us this is the strongest tie of all, which swectens and elevates all the rest. 

So we are a family and as such we live and act. You remember your boyhood 
days, when mother—how you loved her then and revere her memory now—called 
you Alick or Ronnie or Doddy, and you turned with joy to meet her loving smile. 
But when you heard your name in full—Alexander—with each syllable distin&, 
was it not to your young soul the voice of doom telling you more clearly than 
printed tomes of offended mother love. We of Toc H apply the lesson. The formal 
titles of everyday life disappear inside our home—our Mark——our family circle, 
and instead “ Tubby ” talks to “ Barkis ? while “ Mus ” chips “ Mac” and the 
artificialities of the world are forgotten. 

Yes, there is sound commonsense in our madness, and the death-knell of 
Toc H will be sounded when titles and formalities invade our homes. 

Let me, therefore, again invite the curious stranger to come and sec— 

(1) A human family of every class and of many creeds. 
(2) A self-sacrificing family—whose glory and privilege it is to serve others. 
(3) A Christian family—bound together by a definite pledge; an unconventional 
family, where the barriers of rank and influence are melted in the warmth of 
the family spirit. 
(4) A family whose circle, whose welcome, and whose love is open to you. 
|]. D. M. 


MARK VII 


PT AHIS house, as most of us know, was held by us—until a few days ago—most 

precariously. Tubby, as Vicar of All Hallows, took over the tail end of a short 
lease of the house, and a considerable liability for dilapidations ; and Toc H was 
merely a tenant-at-will of the Vicat’s. It seemed inevitable, as we had no moncy to 
buy the house, that in a very short time we should have to close down. But the 
amazing generosity of a friend of Toc H, who insists on remaining anonymous, has 
quite turned the tables. The sum of £6,000, given expressly for this purpose, has 
enabled us to buy the house, with the small building, 15 Richardson’s Mews, 
behind it, leaving a balance sufficient to cover the cost of putting the house ina state 
of thorough repair. The small building is now let, but by and by it may be possible to: 
pull it down and rebuild and so increase the accommodation of the house. Mean- 
while, the rent which the house will now pay to Headquarters and the rent of 
15 Richardson’s Mews, will cover a large part of the salary of one of the new chap- 
lains we are appointing. Also, the money which Tubby was required to hold up 
for “ dilapidations ” is released for his work at All Hallows. 

So we have reason for the deepest gratitude to the giver of a gift which helps us 
tremendously in so many ways. And while all will give thanks, the garrison of 
Mark VII will no doubt do more. For on them rests very specially the responsibility 
of showing that Toc H can live up to so great a gift. >. Wo 
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FIELD-DMARSHAL PLUMER AT MARK VIII 


JRT pioneers had, of course, been in occupation for some time, July 7 
$ wasa red letter day in our calendar. For on that day came one of the Presidents 
of Toc H, the beloved G.O.C. of that great Second Army in France, F.-M. Lord 
Plumer, better known, on account of his perennial youth, as “ old ?” Plumer, 
to declare Mark VIII well and truly open, and to launch us, with all the confidence 
which his presence inspires, on a new advance in the field of adventure. “ For the 
first House in Yorkshire there could be no more fitting opener than yourself, both 
in recognition of your long period with the Northern Command and in remem- 
brance of those eventful years when the Second Army, under you, kept the Flag 
flying in the Salient of Ypres.” Thus Godfrey Thomas, conveying through Lord 
Plumer the congratulations of the Prince of Wales to Mark VIII. 

As Colonel-in-Chief of the York and Lancashires and as one of our Presidents, 
no one could have been more welcome to the Shefheld Branch than the Field- 
Marshal, and, though other public engagements compelled the choice of a not very 
convenient hour, the branch members rolled up in strength to give him a warm 
welcome on July 7. A squad of members assisted by Tubby, who turned up the 
previous evening and who was at one moment on the top of a ladder entangled in 
bunting and the next sitting on the floor of an unfurnished room writing a sermon, 
rapidly converted the rather sad looking exterior to a mass of colour ; the crowning 
feature being our Mark flag, bearing the shield of Ypres and ten flames representa- 
tive of the eight home houses and their parents of the Salient. 

At 12.45 punctually Lord Plumer arrived in Field-Marshal’s khaki, was met by 
Tubby, Grant and Mac, and inspected a guard-of-honour of ex-Service members 
who lined the drive. In the Hall the Master Cutler and other distinguished members, 
whose generous faith has enabled us to circumvent initial financial difficulties, were 
presented, as also the Branch officers. Proceeding to the Club room after Prayer by 
Tubby, Mac, the Branch Chairman, gave a short history of the Branch beginnings 
and outlined its many activities, and then requested Lord Plumer to light the 
Woodard-Hoare Lamp. This the Ficld-Marshal did, most impressively reciting 
Binyon’s verse and, after the Silence, the words “ Let our light so shine before men 
that they may see our good works,” to which those present responded “ And 
glorify our Father which is in Heaven.” In declaring the House open Lord Plumer 
paid high tribute to the old House in Pop, describing it as a beacon light in the sector, 
providing rest for the body, mind, and spirit in the true proportions. “ The post war 
movement,” he added, “ will, wherever established, be worthy of support. I hope 
it will receive that support, and will do in Peace, as it had done in War, a really 
national work.” After a most impressive singing of Nipling’s Recessional, the 
Bishop of Shefficld offered up prayers for the prosperity of the House and all the 
friendships formed therein and the work to be done therefrom, and then gave the 
Blessing. This, with cheers for Lord Plumer, closed the formal ceremony, and a 
tour of the House was then made. Lord and Lady Plumer were much impressed by 
the window curtains and the beautiful “ Poppy ” altar frontal, the work of “ Painted 
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Fabrics,” and George Spragge with two of the disabled men were introduced and 
closely questioned as to their work. 

By dint of much squeezing the guests of honour (with the exception of an out- 
size one who fled when he saw the cubic space he was expected to occupy) all got 
into the kitchen and enjoyed a most excellent lunch which did great credit to our 
Major-domo, his wife, and the Toc Emmas, the meal being enlivened by Tubby’s 
account of his appearances on the mat before the Field-Marshal in the Salient. 
After running the usual gauntlet of Press photographers our guests departed, one 
of them showing the true Toc H spirit by piling about eight of us into his car and 
enabling us, without even seconds to spare,to catch our train to the Manchester 
Conference. Beyond Perry from Mark I and two members from Goole, who broke 
their journey to Manchester, we were unable, owing to lack of space, to extend 
hospitality to our brothers from other branches. However, by the time that this is 
in print we hope to have remedied our default as we are meditating a real gathering 
of the Clans on the 218t, 

“ My one regret,” said the Prince, “ on my visit to Sheffield was that I could 
not personally visit Mark VII.” This is a mutual loss—as all will agree, but no one 
else need be in the same position. Mark VIII likes visitors, and visitors——. No! 
modesty forbids ! 


“ GGRANTIBUS.” 


A NEW BRANCH 

A LL members of Toc H will join in hearty congratulations to Blackburn, 
which has attained Branch status as No. 44 in order of foundation. Things 
have moved rapidly but surely there. “ Most of the storm-troops of Toc H,” as 
a note in the January JourNaL records, “invaded Blackburn at the end of 
November (1922).” A preliminary barrage was put over by Pat Leonard and 
Chevassut of Mark IV and Heaton of Blackburn in a joint letter to the Northern 
Daily Telegraph on November 17, and the “ storm troops,” led by Tubby, Pat and 
Royle, captured the place at a mecting on November 28, including the Vicar of 
Blackburn, Canon Sinker. Since then Pat has been over several times from Man- 
chester, and has backed the petition with a strong testimonial to the spirit of service 
to be found there. The Guards of the Lamp, having satisfied themselves that the 
foundations of a living Branch were well and truly laid, recommended to the 
Central Executive on July 3 that a Lamp of Maintenance should be granted, and 
the Branch is now an accomplished fact. The petition itself is worthy of mention. 
Great pains have been taken in decorating the parchment, at the head of which 
appears a soldier in marching kit standing among the wreckage of the battlefield, 
and holding aloft the Lamp. The wording is original and noteworthy. “ We of 
Toc H, Blackburn, petition for a Lamp of Maintenance, to give us Light and 
Inspiration that we may, by Service, perpetuate the Light born of Sacrifice, and 
endeavour to propagate the Spirit of Peace, Love and universal Fellowship, lighten- 
ing the darkness of the world to the Glory of God and the good of mankind.” The 
signatures are headed by the Vicar of Blackburn and by Rey. John Clayton, Con- 
gregational Minister and Branch Padre. 
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MARK Ix 


FYNHE West is not casily moved to precipitate aétion, but when it does move it 
I “ gets there ”—as witness the behaviour of the West Country gentleman who 
refused to be “ rattled ” out of a historic bowling match on Plymouth Hoe. The 
Bristol Branch, led by J. H. Nicholson (“Nick ” of Pop. and Knutsford), had had 
its eye fixed ona likely House for quite a long time before it found the opportunity 
of making a concerted push to get it. The push began in May, 1922, when a Toc H 
Appeal office was opened for a month at the very hub of the City. Literature was 
showered out, and the Press played up most gallantly, so that for the first time the 
name of Toc H acquired a meaning to the average Bristolian. Behind every detail 
of this appeal and all that has since occurred up to the securing and opening of the 
House itself has stood the Bristol Rotary Club. The Appeal Committee formed by 
Rotary included tried Toc H Foundation members in the persons of “ Nick,” Bill 
Gange, Leslie Newth and “ Phut ” Phillips, but special thanks and congratulations 
are duc to a new member, Stanley Hill, one of the busiest and best known Rotary 
officials in the Kingdom. His optimism consistently outran every one else’s in an 
uphill struggle, and he it was who finally secured the purchase of two houses by a 
prominent Bristol citizen who is letting them on generous terms to Toc H, and the 
structural alteration and decoration of them, excellent workmanship at cost price, 
by a member of Rotary. Early in the proceedings “ Nick ” annexed a travelling 
scholarship and disappeared without trace to the other side of the world; Reg 
Hill took on the Branch Sccretary’s job and added to the debt we owe to his family. 
The House itself stands in the right place, that is midway between Bristol 
industry and Clifton fashion. The first two houses of a long row have been knocked 
into one, and who knows but what the habit of boring holes through walls may not 
in time extend further down the street ? Half the garden of one house has been 
roofed over to form a fine mess and meeting-room ; a few more gardens, seen and 
already coveted from the back windows, might provide tennis-courts—some day. 
The ground-floor club room and basement mess-room arc, as is most fitting, a 
memorial gift from the Gloucestershire Regiment. A bed-room commemorates Sir 
Barclay Baron, who did great service as Lord Mayor of the city during two years of 
the War, and other memorial rooms are to follow. A little stair leads to the attic at 
the top, with sloping roof and dormer window, which is set apart as the Chapel. At 
the moment it is empty, but the Branch is most anxious so to furnish it that not only 
its position may recall the Upper Room at Poperinghe. The most important thing 
of all is that for Branch Padre the right man has now been found in the person of 
Padre H. J. Hawkins. He is a West Countryman, and it is hoped that he will soon be 
able to take up his duties not only in Bristol as his headquarters, but throughout the 
Western area. 

Then there must be a special word for the Warden. Bill Lewis came into resi- 
dence before the opening and worked like a Trojan at all the details of the House. He 
probably won’t thank us for letting on that getting the House on its feet is likely to 
cost him his summer holiday. For he is just one of those people who gets jobs done 
and hates having a song made about it. Happily this spirit isn’t rare in Toc H, but it 
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does no harm to point to an example now and then. As for the Steward, he turns out 
by a happy accident to belong to the Warden’s old regiment. ‘Those members are 
the poorer who missed seeing “ General ” Pettifer inspecting the cook-house on the 
opening day and the Steward of Mark IX and his wife keeping their end up according 
to the best traditions of a ceremonial parade. For once there was no need for eye- 
wash, for everything to the last skewer shone like a new pin. 

The House is there, the hostellers are coming, and the Warden is ready to lead 
them. The numbers of the Branch have grown steadily during the past year. The 
Padre is on the horizon, and the job’s in the foreground. No one doubts that the 
spirit which knits all together and carries all forward is alive in Bristol. We all look 
towards Branch 9 and Mark IX with congratulation and thanksgiving. 


B. B. 
COMBINING BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE 


Dear MR. EDITOR, 

From several indications we fecl convinced that many of your Members could 
do worse than adopt a new method of filing their correspondence, and we now take 
the liberty of drawing your attention to our latest system. We claim for it that it 1s 
the only system which removes, beyond possibility of recall, items of correspondence 
such as Bills, Accounts Rendered, Income Tax Forms, etc., which one prefers to 
have permanently out of the way. 


THE SCHEME IN DETAIL 

In its simplest form, it works thus. Take the first letter of surname of corre- 
spondent and add letter from alphabet, A to Z. Example : Writer’s name, JAR- 
GOOZLE. First letter]. Add to “ J ” for Jargoozle, “ A ” for alphabetical series, 
and you have JA for filing reference. On receipt of letter 27 from Mr. Jargoozle, 
you notify him he should begin again, as you have exhausted his alphabetical series. 

A more advanced method, which we recommend, is as follows : Proceed as 
before, but in addition to “ ] ” for Jargoozle and “ A ” for the series, add another 
“ A,” and thus begin the series for his filing reference with JAA. On receipt of 
letter 27, notify Mr. Jargoozle as before, or, still better, begin a new series with the 
alphabet reversed, from Z to A. Letter 27 thus becomes, simply, JAZZ, which 1s 
what you first thought of. Particulars of an even more advanced method will be 
forwarded on receipt of stamps to cover postage. 

Trusting that your readers will appreciate the merits of the system, which as a 
method of dealing with Headquarters is second to none, 


Yours faithfully, 
Tue FILING EFFICIENCY COMPANY 
(Inventors and sole patentees of “ The Sieve Filing System”). 
Dept. “ O ” (Top of the House), 
Memoria} Buildings, 
Upper Lune St., 
Loe-Stileton-by-Gum. 


Be 


A SPORTING EFFORT IN SPEN VALLEY 


ry HIS advanced account of a splendid bit of work by the Spen Valley Branch, 

B caught in the nick of time by wireless interception, 1s published at once, while 
the interest is still hot. It should be explained that, numerically, these lads would 
not fill the inside of a London Motor Bus, and have no money or influence behind 
them whatever, but you will see they are just the sort of “ contemptible little army ” 
that helped to win the war, and will go far to win the peace. The mystery of their 
Branch Letter Signature, which varies telescopically from a monosyllable to the 
threatening dimensions of Secmellomeldixietobecontinuedinournextix, conceals, 
among others, one of whom the poet sang: 


In the wonder working days of old, 
There lived a lad, as I’ve been told, 
Whose heart was twice as good as gold, 

And twenty times as Mellor. 


Well, the decoded wireless runs as follows: “ I know you will like to hear 
how the Spen Valley Carnival went off. I went over from Halifax on Saturday 
morning and found Mellor, Sergt. Bobs, and the rest of the family, with their coats 
off, erecting shelters, marking out the running track and generally working like 
galley slaves on the sports ground. 


“They told me they had sold over 4,000 tickets already and had sold out their 
flags. Not content with the Carnival and Sports, they were running a flag day in 
three of the neighbouring towns ! They had proposed to hire fancy costumes and 
advertise the Carnival by a rag on Friday evening. This was considered too ambitious 
by the co-opted members of the committee and turned down. They accordingly 
raised the £9 required amongst themselves and besieged all the local Clubs and 
public-houses from a motor charabanc, going in and taking possession of the 
pianos and singing choruses, etc., with the result that they netted over £20. To 
resume with Saturday : at 1.30 we departed to Cleckheaton ; the S.V.s got up in 
a variety of excellent costumes, both the men and their sisters, in a tram packed with 
Boy Scouts and other joyous spirits. At Cleckheaton I fell into my job of Chief 
Marshal, which was a farce, as I am afraid I did nothing whatever, but it was my 
excuse for being there. We started off with the judging, by the Bradford Chief 
Inspector, of the Fire Engines entered by five municipalities. Then began the 
procession, led off by Dr. Davis’s car, containing him as President, his wife and 
daughter, and myself; then the local band, representatives of S.V., Halifax, and 
Leeds Branches, and finally for about two miles a great array of fire engines, decor- 
ated cars, vans and horses, bands, men, women and children in fancy dress, Boy 
Scouts, etc. The Collecting Boxes were filled before we got a mile, and the last 
stretch through Liversedge and Heckmondwike was so packed with people that.we 
could hardly move. 


“ We fetched up at the sports ground at 4 o’clock, and at once commenced 
the business of judging competitions, races, etc. There were eighty-one entries for 
the Fire Drill Competitions alone. When I left at about 8.30 there must have been 
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Over 4,000 people in the grounds dancing, playing whist, and enjoying the side- 
shows; so financially it should be a great success. From the point of view of the 
public, every one agreed they had never had anything like it. So that’s that! With 
seven weeks only to do it in, Spen Valley grappled with a job that would have been 
looked on as impossible by most skilled organisers, and, as far as I could judge, 
carried it through triumphantly without a hitch of any kind. 1 would that some of 
the faint-hearts could take courage from this.” 

R. anD Ep. 


THE OXFORD SCOUT CAMP 


F WSHE Oxford Branch has just realised the sinister significance underlying the 

name of the retreat of the Oxford intellectual. Boar’s Hill became for them a 
veritable Bore’s Hill. Two worthy and persistent talkers, the 8.M. and the A.S.M. 
of the camp, did their best, but their dullest periods could not produce that steely 


glaze on the eyes of their victims. We learned that boredom simply cannot be in- 
duced in camp. 


How could you be bored by a lecture on Food Values when myriads of insects 
were doing their damnedest to present on your knees a life-size reproduction of the 
Etna eruptions ? Why, even the Poet Laureate inquired, “ What was all that row 
last night ? ”? after our first camp fire. There were the horrors of the Inquisition. 
Each luckless brother was called upon to answer under a time limit questions 
calculated to make him enunciate heresy : e.g., What was the complete first stanza of 
“ The boy stood on the burning deck ” ? (Did an original version ever exist ?) 
Then there were the circular drawings, in one of which the S.M. rapidly degenerated 
into the vulgarest of vermin. 


Who could stand unmoved in the cemetery at the fork of the road ? Here were 
the three graves of the axeman who didn’t know how, and was killed each time ina 
different accident. And then the rafts on the lake, and the experiments as to the 
relative buoyancy of the “ sausage ” and the “ fried egg ” types. No casualties, 
however, beyond a few unwilling full-dress swims are reported from this front. 
More productive of disaster was “ Robbers and Thieves ’—a game really testing 
“ guts ” and endurance. Perhaps it would not be unfitting here to mention a certain 
marmalade pudding. And who could fail to admire the skill with which disaster was 
averted when the “ Order of the Tidy Camp ”—an honour won by the tidicst 
patrol each day—was equitably awarded to each patrol in turn ? 


And so we learned how to live incamp: that fine disregard of all programmesand 
time-tables ; the joy of being compelled to make a fool of one’s self at the camp fire; 
the real delight of well-run games ; the craftsman’s pride which makes one suffer 
gladly the results of one’s own cooking ; the glee of dashing through the day’s dull 
duties. And when the end came only too soon, we all went away determined that we 
could and would bring these joys into our own particular little groups of boys and 
men learning how to be truly human. 
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LONDON TOC H CRICKET CLUB 


TT is perhaps not the correét thing for us to talk of “ World’s Cricket records ” 
A under the above heading at this carly stage of our carecer, but although Toc H 
has not itself accomplished this wonderful performance, there is some conneétion 
in that a certain Member of Toc H had a hand in the affair. 

We cricketers are somewhat surprised to learn that although H. L. (“ Hughie”) 
Dales’s name has appeared in the JouRNAL many times, it is not generally known that 
he isa Member of Toc H in addition to being a Member of the Middlesex C.C.C. On 
June 13 he played for his County against Hampshire at Southampton, and was one of 
the first four batsmen to make a century, his share of a very large score being 103, 
while Lee scored 107, Hearne 232, and Hendren 177 not out. All will generally agree 
that this was a brilliant feat, and Toc H is proud to send its congratulations to 
“ Hughie ” for his share in the affair and for being the first Member of Toc H to 
take part in a world’s record of any sort since the re-birth of the Movement in this 
country. 

It is interesting to note that H. L. Dales followed up this performance by 
making 143 against Somerset at Taunton. On this bright particular occasion, the 
Rev. F. E. Spurway, who is Hon. Chaplain to our Taunton Group, ended his per- 
formance by catching the record maker behind the wicket. 

Now for our own games. We are pleased to report that the First XI is still 
“skilfully avoiding defeat ”—no mean performance when it is noted that one of our 
opponents was the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. In this match elegant Eric 
Farntield batted well for us and made 69. The match at Bickley on July 7 against 
“ Bunny ” Farnfield’s XI was almost a family affair, it being somewhat difficult to 
discover those on either side who were not members of Toc H. We were rather 
pleased over the fact that Hughie Dales had tired of County Cricket and played for 
us. It is sad to relate that our bowlers could not get rid of all the good batsmen of the 
opposition, and it was only a really sporting declaration by “ Bunny ” that enabled 
us to win the game. Much to our disgust, Eric Farnfield had to change his colours at 
the last moment to play for his brother’s side, and added insult to injury by scoring 
67 runs against us. In fact, ifit had not been fora brilliant catch by Dales, the wretched 
man would still be batting ! 

However, all good (and bad) things come to an end some time, and when we 
commenced to wield the willow, Hughie Dales soon reminded us of the fact that he 
was free from the cares and responsibilities of County Cricket. We had visions of 
the first Toc H century, but it was not to be, for when his score had reached 95, an 
energetic fellow named Roberts ran a few miles in the deep field and brought off 
one of the two best catches in the match. While this article is being written we are 
fervently hoping that “Hughie” is making that 100 against Finchley, but perhaps 
we had better not talk about it yet! We managed to pass the “‘ Farnfield ” score of 
177 for 6 for the loss of only four wickets—our best performance to date. 

Having reached this stage, we ought really to ask once again for new Members, 
but as everybody seems to be so shy and modest, we must regretfully let the matter 
rest where it is. W. J]. M. 
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FIRST XI RESULTS 

JUNE 20 Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 205 for 8 (declared); Toc H, 136 
for 4. (Eric Farnfield, 69 ; R. I. Croucher, 25.) 

JUNE 23 TocH, 44; Old Westminster Citizens, 37. (W. S. Longden, 4 fot 15 ; 
R. I. Croucher, 3 for 11.) 

JUNE 27 Caterham School, 121 (W. S. Longden, 6 for 30); Toc H, 190 for 8 
(C. Thompson, 87; W. S. Longden, 27; T. Angliss, 25.) 

JULY 7 B.S. Farnfield’s XI, 177 for 6 (declared) (Eric Farnfield, 67) ; Toc H, 
195 for ṣ5. (H. L. Dales, 95; G. T. Swann, 52.) 

JULY to TocH, 173 (H. L. Dales, 77; B. Marchant, 24); Finchley, 82. (B. S. 
Farnfield, 5 for 12; R. I. Croucher, 4 for 15.) 

JULY 14 Dulwich College, 2nd XI, 136 (W. S. Longden, 5 for 35; W. H. 
Butt, 2 for 15); Toc H, 212 for 2. (R. I. Croucher, 168 not out; 
W. F. L. Tucker, 81.) 


__ THE CONVERSION OF BROTHER HILARIUS 


BRS darkest England you have here presented a short human document of 
absorbing interest—a chapter out of the life history of a simple country parson 
which is surely worthy of a better place than the editorial basket. It is part of a 
correspondence—the part with a happy ending to it. The absence of that awful 
respect for the editorial chair which you might otherwise have expected is due to the 
fact that the writer, unfortunately, knows the editor well. ‘The opening is a protest 
against some slighting editorial reference to the writer’s portable toy type-writer, 
and its inadequate epistolary output as compared with that of the editor’s own 
machine, which he inherits through his mythical Danish ancestors—that original 
Remington on which Caius J. Cæsar wrote the operation orders for the first invasion 
of Britain. The document is in two respects a revelation. First, it shows the wondcr- 
ful penetrating and cumulative influence of the JourNAL, and secondly, it shows that 
one Branch, at any rate, takes no one merely on trust, even with dog collar and 
licence and all! In order to reduce the number of libel actions, brutal assaults, and 
other back-chat which publication might involve, the editor has with great ingenuity 
so obscured the face of identity with the veil of confusion that not even the meanest 
intelligence could form the slightest idea of the home town of the correspondent. 
A few passages where His Vehemence Brother Hilarius becomes minatory to the 
point of being theological are necessarily omitted, while in deference to the taste 
of some North Country sticklers for Golden Latinity, the quotation from the Latin 
Fathers has been translated. Here, then, ends the preface. Now for the text. 

Hon. AND EDITORIAL SIR, 

The reason for my prolonged silence is not any weakness on the part of this 
MAGNIFICENT MACHINE, but my desire to make amends for the unkind remarks I 
made in my last letter about our magazine, by honouring Toc H by becoming a 
member myself. This is not, however, as easy as it appears. I left a note last term 
with the College Secretary, indicating my desire to join, and received a reply from 
him Stating that my case was transferred to the General Secretary. This resulted in a 
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personal visit from the Assistant Secretary, a breezy but indefinite youth, full of 
vague and delightful generalities about the Branch, who gave me to understand that 
in view of my permanent residence, and the impending Vac., he would put the Asst. 
City Secretary in touch with me. I then paid my subscription to the Branch, and to 
Our Macazing, like a good lad, and waited for orders. I waited all through the 
Vac., and have to-day received a distressed epistle from the General Secretary, 
stating that when my name came before the Executive for election last night, “ it 
was alleged [I know not if it is true] that you have not yet attended a Toc H meeting 
in * * * * * If this is not true Ishall be grateful if you will inform me ” (/psissima 
verba—them’s ’is very words). I have, therefore, written an abject letter confessing 
my crime, endeavouring to excuse myself, and promising amendment, but the 
arrival of your card, and the apparent indefinite postponement of my hope, have 
caused me to write to-day before I can truly make amends by signing myself your 
fellow member of Toc H. 

These hearty slap-back methods are doubtless invaluable between members, 
but they must render the acquisition of new ones rather difficult. Your Department 
has acted perfectly, and now the arrival of my JourRNAL is one of the events of the 
month. I must confess that I like it much more now, especially the April number 
with the “play” in it. 

I shall have rather more time now as I have just passed my exam. for Priesting, 
and am taking a brief recuperative holiday (apart from Parish work) after the mental 
strain. I shall feel less absurd now dressing up as Archbishop Cranmer than I should 
have were Į a ploughed Deacon. Are you too busy to slip away for the middle of a 
week for a brotherhood walk? General Idea—Meet at * * * *, or some such 
place, and walk by riverside paths to * * * *, spending, perhaps, one night on the 
way, if you are very good. Special Idea and Details to be worked out by Bradders 
Ltd., Fieldpath Promoters, and (very) Rambling Agents. I suppose you are aware 
that N. has defied His Majesty’s Government and sent for his wife to join him in 
Calabar. 


Apologising for my long silence, 
J have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours fraternally, 


Hiuarius Y. Nort, 
Probationary Member of Toc H. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON AT MARK I. 


(Report of a lecture on “ The Contrast between the Idealism of the War and the 
Present State of Things.’’) 


T ADIES and gentlemen, when my friend, Mr. Clayton, sits down suddenly on 

the floor there is a slight shock; when I get up from that chair there is an 
earthquake, but that is the only form of striking impressions or excitement that, 
I fear, I shall cause this evening, and I am afraid the description which the Chairman 
has very kindly given to the subjeét of my remarks is very much more intelligent 
than the remarks themselves. I fecl myself rather unequal to cover so wide a 
subjcét, and I am only driven thankfully in that direction by the reflection that I 
have no idea of what any other sort of subje@t can be. You know the story of the 
Irish wit in Queen Victoria’s time who boasted that he could talk about any subject, 
and somebody, wishing to lure him into high treason, said “Talk about the Queen,” 
and he said “ The Queen, sir, is not a subject.” Iam not going to talk about the 
King or Queen, or in any ordinary sense about politics, and my remarks must be few, 
for my mind is in a state of some bewilderment. I have been discussing all day with 
people in the attempt to found a paper of my own, and when you have listened tome 
talking for ten minutes you will understand the difficulty I have in getting anybody 
to allow mce to hold forth once a week, all the year round. You will sympathise with 
my restlessness ; you will sympathise still more with their relu¢tance—but it appears 
to me that a few words, somewhat on the lines suggested by the first speaker, may 
possibly serve as some kind of antidote to an atmosphere, if you can have an anti- 
dote to an atmosphere, which I think we have all felt in one way or another, and 
that atmosphere, creeping out and gradually affecting all kinds of elements of social 
life, is an atmosphere of disappointment. The first enthusiasm which sent so 
many of those glorious figures to the Front could not, I suppose, in any sense be 
expected to continue. A certain amount of it had all the innocence as well as the 
indignation of youth, but something very different from the ordinary collapse of 
mere ignorant optimism has by general admission followed on the actual achieve- 
ment of the war. You have, in other words, all round you all kinds of people asking 
in one form or another, “What was the achievement?” The first thing I want to 
point out about that, because it seems to me very important—lI have pointed itout 
before, but it appears to me to be one of the things, one of those essential points of 
logic that have to be repeated—the first thing to say is that the question itself in- 
volves a fallacy to start with. It is a fallacy to say in any great struggle in which we 
believe ourselves to be right, and which is, therefore, in its nature a struggle of 
self-defence—it is a fallacy to say: “it has not made things any better.” Asamatter 
of fact, it has made things better in many ways. The very existence of this great 
Brotherhood is one example of making things better, but, apart from that, it is, to 
Start with, an error in thinking to talk in that way, and it is an error in thinking that 
arises from the simple faét that it was a very, very long time since the English had 
had any experience of the nature of a great peril to their civilisation. In faét, even in 
the Great War they never had the full experience that some of the Continental 
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nations had. Since Alfred drove out the Danes, we have never had properly 
experience of the immediate and palpable presence of an alien and dangerous 
thing in our midst. But I want first of all, before I go farther, to put, in the most 
obvious form that occurs to me, the mistake about being disappointed with the 
results of the war. As I said, it arises from unfamiliarity in the national tradition 
with the very nature of a struggle for life. The tremendous issue of that war broke 
into the ordinary insular tradition of the English as something really too enormous, 
too ghastly in a sense, too drastic, to be fully understood. It had something of the 
eflect, I mean, that would have been produced ona respectable middle-class Vidtorian 
family travelling in Italy in ViGtorian times when Uncle William was captured by 
brigands. One would never have thought of Uncle William in connection with 
brigands. The two things seemed to belong to two different worlds. But, as a 
matter of fact, if Uncle William were captured by brigands, a State of mind would 
ensue, always supposing you are attached to Uncle William, as we are indeed to 
England-—a state of feeling in which, while it lasted, there was absolutely no question 
whatever about the importance of the event or the necessity of bringing it to a 
happy issue. 1 mean, if the brigands said “ Unless £1,000 is paid to us we will pull 
out Uncle William’s whiskers, one hair a day,” his peril, though it would be hard to 
say how far the danger to his whiskers had gone, would be very, very vivid to those 
who had that family affection, and while it was going on there would be no doubt 
about it. But suppose, for the sake of argument (I am taking the most grotesque 
example that occurs to me), that Uncle William were rescued by some extremely 
gallant band of young Englishmen and he was brought back to his family, I think 
it would be unphilosophical for his family to say: “ Well, after all, what have 
you brought us back?” Bringing the same old Uncle William back! The 
young men to whom that remonstrance was addressed might, I think, be very 
indignant. They might say,“ We did not profess to bring you back a young Greek 
god; this is what you wanted.” 

Now the parable is simply applicable to the whole position about the saving of 
a modern civilisation. When you have saved it, it is not much to look at, perhaps. 
When you have brought Uncle William back he goes on as before. Uncle William 
is rather trying sometimes, but he is the human being about whose human existence 
you were at one time intensely and rightly agitated. In the same way the English 
civilisation that has been saved from attack is the very vulgar, mixed, imperfect, 
trivial, inconsequent, largely unjust state of politics and economics which existed 
before the war, and, as I say, it was a fallacy to suppose that rescue necessarily in- 
volved improvement. On the contrary, to a certain extent, of course, it necessarily 
involved deterioration. You cannot expect Uncle William to be entirely undamaged 
among the brigands, but the essential point is: do you value that which you have 
saved ? And the answer is that there was never a moment’s doubt about its value 
while it remained to be saved. When it was in danger you all knew the value of what 
was endangered, and the disappointment, therefore, so far is an illogical thing ; 
an effect of time, fatigue, emotions of various kinds; but it is not really 
rational. No man whose culture and conditions are as a matter of fact menaced 
doubts for a single moment that they are worth saving while they are in danger. 
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I am not going to talk particularly about the ethics of the war, the horror and 
controversy of the war, because I am one of those obstinate, blinded persons to 
whom they seem exaétly as plain as they did in the autumn of 1914; but I will only 
say, mercly as a part of my argument, that when people talk about hating Germans 
they are confusing two things. I do not admit that 1 hate Germans ; but I do say 
emphatically that we should all have hated Germans if they had won. The reason 
they did not win was because other people did. There is no other way of preventing 
people winning who want to win, and that extremely simple truism appears to me 
curiously hidden from the minds of a large number of people in current discussions. 
They seem to have a vague idea that the war was a sort of ceremonial prelude to the 
introduction of a perfeét social state. Why, I do not know. When Alfred drove out 
the Danes I referred to a moment ago, things in one sense went on very much as 
before. The point was they did not go on as they would have gone on if he had not 
driven them out. Anglo-Saxon civilisation was very imperfect. Poor old Alfred 
went on having epileptic fits. It was one of his parlour tricks. He probably did not 
enjoy them any more after taking London than before taking London. At subse- 
quent King’s Courts arrangements were very unsatisfactory things, as all such 
things usually are. Canute’s courtiers flattered him extravagantly, as courtiers did 
flatter Kings; almost as extravagantly as newspapers flatter millionaires. St. 
Dunstan was a good deal troubled with the devil, but the devil did not go 
away with the Danes—or with the Germans, and don’t you forget it. That 
is a very simple point to remember, to start with, but it is important. When 
people go about saying “ Well, what did it all amount to ?”’ remind them that it 
was not you who were forcing war on the world. It was not, in my opinion, the 
Allies ; it certainly was not the English soldiers. The people who forced war on the 
world might be asked what good they thought they were doing. They might be 
responsible for introducing a perfect social state, and I have very little doubt that the 
Germans would have introduced what they regarded as a perfect social state. That 
is why I rejoice in their destruction. But it is not for those who fought in self- 
defence to explain why they fought. They fought to defend themselves, quite 
philosophically assuming themselves to be worth defending. As I say, that is a 
simple point, but it appears to me to be one which it may be very necessary at times 
to use to a large number of people when that question is raised. But I should be 
very much misunderstood if I allowed you to imagine that I mean that no great 
social, or constructive, process could arise from the Great War, because I think, as 
I said before, that it has, and that it does. This process is, in the nature of things, 
rather slow, and it is a good deal confused by the dead momentum of things before 
the war. Things do not suddenly alter under the most violent catastrophe, and a vast 
amount of our trouble scems to me to arise from the fact that we went into the war 
entangled with an extremely bad political code. That remains. Iam not going to 
talk about politics or politicians, or suggest that those of you who are ex-soldiers 
and those who are their friends should some day rise and wreck the political system, 
and burn down London. I do not know whether that forms any part of the 
programme of this Institution. I have not read the pamphlets very carefully— 
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nor indeed in any sense do I advocate a direct massacre of politicians. I think there 
is something unchivalrous and brutal, something vulgar, about soldiers hitting 
politicians. You want to hit something of your own size. But I do suggest that the 
war has given a heavy shock to a vast number of those artificial things that existed 
before the war, and we are largely affected by the faét that the shell of them remains. 
I could give examples. The most obvious is the party system. People are trying very 
hard to re-establish it as it existed before the war, but everybody can see that it has 
become an unreal thing. An incident like that of Mr. McKenna, who is supposed 
to be devoted heart and soul to the great cause of Liberalism, joining a Government 
supposed to be devoted heart and soul to the great cause of Conservatism, would 
have been regarded in the old days as cither a most startling conversion, resembling 
St. Paul’s, or else as a case of treason similar to that of Judas. Nobody can feel like 
that now at all, and only the newspapers attempt to talk in those terms about it. So 
what you have to realise is that a large number of things that are still very big and 
obvious have actually been hollowed out underneath. Another example, though I 
think it is a controversial one, but I can say it freely because I am possibly as revo- 
lutionary as anyone in this room. I am revolutionary enough to be called a Bol- 
shevist, because people are always called Bolshevists if they know the real arguments 
against Bolshevism—it is a forcign word and very convenient. It is not, then, in any 
sense because I believe there is anything much to be said for the very vulgar capi- 
talism that reached its final corruption just before the war, that I say that one of the 
things which have been hollowed out is the regular old Fabian Socialism of my 
youth. I know all about it, because I belonged to it, and there is no doubt whatever 
that its inside has gone out. If you punched it it would squelch. As for Capitalism 
it was, as it were, born hollow, and the consequence of that state of things is that 
you will very soon see the political field littered with ruins, and it is the rising 
generation that will have to start almost entircly afresh to re-build, and all the better, 
because it will have to go down to fundamentals, to first principles. Iam not going 
to argue those first principles to-night. I believe myself that the next great move- 
ment that there will be, or that there ought to be, is one for the democratic redistri- 
bution of property, not the collecting of it in a particular centre, but the return to 
well-distributed private property. I only mention that as an example of the entire 
freshness of the problems. At this time there is not a paper or political party that has 
heard of that idea. It is only known among the intelligent people. 

That, gentlemen, is all I wish to say to-night, and it is very ragged and casual. I 
want to draw your attention to the fact that the war has made a great difference, and 
all the talk about it being a disappointment, or negation, is very superficial. It has 
done great work in destroying great political traditions that will have to be replaced 
by new ones, and it has done very noble and constructive work, as is evidenced by 
the Brotherhood around me. 
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THE HUMOUR OF IT 


A GREAT spcculative philosopher has propounded the theory that all the 
i funny stories in the world are only variants, dressed to suit time and place, of 
an Original six anecdotes that Adam told Eve. It must be confessed that this theory is 
more plausible than many that emanate from schools of philosophy. I never heard 
that he went on to determine what those original six were——but what a field that 
opens for the historical critic ! How thrilling it would be to trace the curate’s egg up 
the ages to an anthropoid ape’s hazel nut! But, leaving such profound efforts of 
scholarship aside for the moment, disregarding the fact that a joke explained is a 
joke spoiled, we may try to dissect a few old chestnuts in order to discover why we 
think them funny. This may help us to dress them up afresh with greater effect, 
when we wish to bring out a new and original joke. 

Chesterton has defined humour as a perception of disproportion between cause 
and efleét. Those are not his exact words, but they fairly represent his meaning. 
Thus, a man in the last stages of Asiatic cholera is not a subjeét for humour, for his 
misery and pain are mortal ; but a man in the throes of sea-sickness is a subject for 
humour, because he expresses almost equal misery and pain, when there is nothing 
serious the matter after all. Similarly people in dentists’ waiting-rooms, or naughty 
school boys outside study doors, are common subjects for humour because they 
are supposed to express an apprehension out of proportion to the momentary and 
salutary (?) pain to be endured. But a man waiting outside a torture chamber is nota 
subject for humour, though, curiously enough, “Mr. Punch” made a lapse of this sort 
about ten ycars ago in one of his incursions into history, and I think drew a parallel 
between medieval torture and the dentist’s chair. Plenty of people enjoyed the 
picture, which shows that both they and the artist had forgotten what torture meant. 

Chesterton further suggests that a sense of humour is more common in Christian 
countries than among heathens because of the doétrine that man is made in the image 
of God. This great dignity of man invests minor accidents, such as sitting down 
violently or pursuing one’s hat in a high wind, with the necessary disproportion to 
make them humorous. If this is truc, practical joking should be a purely Christian 
art, as maybe it is. But it is a childish one, which we seem luckily to be leaving 
behindus. Still, Europe undeniably finds far more things to laugh at than Asia does. 

Wit may be defined as seeing an unexpected connection between dissimilar 
things. It need not necessarily be funny at all, whercas humour must be. It is a 
question whether “ grim humour ” is not a contradiction in terms. 

I think that the two were very well blended in a story told us by Cras a few 
months ago, where St. Peter refuses admission to the chauffeur’s paradise to the 
driver of a Ford, and leaves him outside with the Christian Scientists because he 
only thought he drove a motor car. 

Puns are a form of wit which we objeét to because they are generally cheap and 
forced. Further, they are reflections on the language ; for ina perfect language there 
would be no homophones, and so no puns. Still, great things can be done with 
them, as Hood has shown, and it is also impossible to withhold all sympathy from 
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the man who called his pig “ Maud,” because it would come into the garden, and 
his cock “ Robinson ” because it crew so. 
A well-known funny man considered the following the best story he knew :— 
Two men inacheap restaurant were arguing heatedly as to whether the sausages 
that they were cating were pig or horse. At last the horse partisan seized a string of 
them and went out saying that he would prove it. He presently returned triumphant, 
saying that he had laid the sausages in a row on a cab-rank and then taken away the 
front one ; whereupon the others moved up ! It is a good Story, but a well-known 
funny man ought to have known some better ones. It has recently reappeared ina 
parrot dressing, and being shorter, has been improved. A man undertook to teach 
a parrot that wouldn’t talk to say “ Hullo.” He sat down in front of the cage and 
said “ Hullo ” for half an hour on end, while the parrot apparently slept. When at 
last he stopped, exhausted, the parrot opened its eyes and murmured “ Number 
engaged.” In both these stories the humour lies in a stark impossibility impinging 
on very colourless surroundings, while cach has a wit in linking such diverse things 
as restaurants and cab-ranks, parrots and telephones. The second one has the further 
improvement of an up-to-date topical allusion. The Daily Telegraph had a long 
correspondence on the sense of humour once, and evolved the following story as a 
test of it. A guest ata dinner party, on being handed brussels sprouts, promptly took 
them and started rubbing them into his hair. The lady sitting next to him exclaimed 
in horror, “ But those are brussels sprouts ! ” “ Dear me,” said the man, “ are they ? 
I thought it was spinach!” The writer is not always sure of his own sense of 
humour when meditating on this tale, but the point seems to lie in the calm assump- 
tion that the right thing to do with spinach at a dinner party is to rub it into your 
hair. It hardly squares with the Chestertonian definition, however. One of Adam’s 
six stories must have been concerned with consigning some worthy person to the 
nether regions, for its variants are legion, and mostly display a very pretty wit. One 
of the most up-to-date forms of it, and the neatest one that I know, tells of a “ Pussy- 
foot ” orator on the tub-thump. “ When Dives was in hell and parched with thirst, 
what did he ask for? Was it beer? No! Was it wine? No!! Was it whiskey ? 
NO!!! What wasit? A drop of pure water ! Now what docs that show ? ” Voice 
from the crowd, “ Where all you tectotallers go to!” That, of course, is wit, keen 
and pointed. Finally, for an ingtance of unconscious humour, the humour contained 
ina laboured explanation of the obvious, the following incident in a railway carriage 
in South Wales may serve. I was in conversation with an elderly and pedantic 
individual, who might have stepped straight out of an Anstey dialogue. He came 
from a town near Swansea, but not from Swansea itself. Hence his view of that city 
was gloomy in the extreme. In the course of conversation he said, “ I saw a good bit 
in the paper the other day, how a Swansca man was properly put down. He asked * Is 
it raining ?’ The reply was, ‘ You should ask “ Has it stopped raining ?” >° The 
implication being that in Swansea it is nearly always raining.” But I must cease, 
lest it be thought that I am to be numbered among Lewis Carrol’s 
.... kind of folk 
Who have no horror of a joke. eae 
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IN TOUCH WITH THE TRAMP 


NoTE.— T>e following account has been written at the request of the Executive. The 
objett of St. Franci? s Home, near Evershot, Dorset, is“ to provide work and a home for some 
of the many thousands who are tramping to-day from one Workhouse to another.” Sympa- 
thisers are invited to spend their vacations at the farm, and thus “ bring the tramps into 
contatt with the fresh hopes and ideals of youth? One of the Houses, with sleeping accommo- 
dation for about nineteen, has been Kindly offered to Toc H visitors, so that they can be together. 
As in camp, they will fend and cook for themselves. They will have here an opportunity of 
reaching a settion of our“ down and outs”? which it is unusually hard to get hold of. Alte 
Paterson has promised to be the first Toc H visitor. Those interested should write to 
“ The Warden, St. Francis’s Home, Vivershot, Dorset.” 


a. LASTONBURY lies at one end of the Blackmore Vale, celebrated by Thomas 
NJ Hardy, and Flowers Farm at the other, nestling up into a fold of the hills above, 
the sides fenced in brushwood and crowned with gorse and bracken, a countryside 
almost abandoned by man, who has yet left his memorials of glory there in the 
presence of 13th-century churches whose worshippers have all but vanished. The 
name “ Flowers Farm ” is likely to conjure up a false picture of an old-fashioned 
English homestead with roses round the door, so we must add its former name 


“ The Commonwealth ” to correé the impression. The name is now again changed 
to “ St. Francis’s Home.” 


A group of picturesque and well-planned buildings in blackwood and grey 
pebbles with red tiled roof was built by reformatory children some dozen years ago. 
They contain a paved quadrangle flanked by living quarters, barn workshop and 
recreation hall, and three detached houses set apart a little lower down the slope. 
The largest of these it is proposed to assign to Toc H. The sctting is of a remote 
and peaceful beauty. A ten minutes’ climb to the rampart of the hills above yields a 
view as noble as any in England. 


It is more difficult to describe the community itself. If change is a sign of life, 
the Little Brothers are bursting with vitality, always requiring a fresh supply of 
bottles. They began as thoroughgoing mediævalists; the three vows were theirs, 
the garb, the seven offices, and holy water for the Brothers—and Compline for the 
tramps, and the offer of hot water, which was not always preferred to the local 
cider. It was an entirely masculine establishment. Perhaps it was the hot water 1n- 
novation which did it; at any rate, the outward medixval trappings have one by one 
disappeared in the single-hearted attempt to recapture the spirit. Br. Giles himself 
has gone, the founder who made the place possible by his example of seven years 
penniless wanderings through tramp wards and work alongside the casuals in pea- 
picking and hopfields. Gone, too, is the garb—to the modern eye too like a dressing- 
gown—and replaced by workmen’s brown overalls ; they are useful to work in and 
will wash. Instead of the canonical hours breaking in on a job which wants doing, 
the Brothers spend two hours a day in prayer, under a great variety of forms, 
indeed often resolving itself into a silent waiting upon God. 
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What has happened to the vows I can’t quite say; and since some of the greatest 
Strength to the place has come from the presence there, with their families, of two 
marricd men, the question is left aside as only a theoretical difficulty. 

There are four actual brothers or novices, an Evangelical missionary priest, a 
High Church monk, an ex-Nonconformist, an undergraduate, a dozen ex-tramps 
drawn from any occupation you please, four ladies, an ex-Indian Major, two de- 
lightful little boys, and several cats. Somehow this is a mixture which is being 
welded into a coherent unity. At any rate, it is the one social organism showing 
signs of life in all that dead countryside. I will be foolhardy and go op to assert it is 
the one instance ofa society I have discovered which does not fatally spoil its spiritual 
freedom by accepting in its very struéture some false compromise with the world. 

Imagine the achievement of starting to work a farm without expert help (now 
happily supplied), using only tramp labour, the labour’of those whose business it 
has become to prey on the charitable minded, and whose first instinét it is to turn 
into cash whatever falls into their hands from the bottoms of an old pair of boots and 
upwards. Yet at Christmas time they were busy in their free evenings making 
wreaths to be sold in Dorchester market for the good of the place, and hard times 
coming since, they work an hour a day more, and have accepted a shorter *baccy 
allowance. 

Those who more than any others have felt themselves treated as outcasts, and 
accustomed to act like it, the obverse of the unscrupulous business man, have taken 
a pride in the claims of the society upon them. 

The old objeétion waits for an answer. To house and find work at considerable 
cost (although they receive no wages, the place is not yet self-supporting) for a 
dozen tramps docs not seem a helpful way of tackling the injustices of a society 
which can turn out as many thousands to replace them. Well, first of all, quality is 
what counts, not quantity. Supposing out of that wonderful mixture of human lives 
some practical model of Christian community life is worked out, won’t it have its 
effect on the world ? 

Here, at any rate, is a company which the tramp and his like, and others too, 
may join, foolish and ridiculous before governments, employers’ federations and 
trade unions, yct alive and venturesome and eager to grasp the sword of the spirit. 


J. P. P. Gorton. 


O 1) 


DOR London Members. Note these dates at Mark I :—September 26, Dr. 

> Paul Bousfield, on “ Phantasy.” Oéober 3, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. 
Oober 10, H. R. Rivers Moore, on “ Radio.” During August, Golf permits may 
be had from “ Mus ” at H.Q., while John Hollis has a brief holiday. 
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THE PARTY AT CAM HOUSE 


N what seemed the hottest day of the year, and in surroundings of such rural 

beauty as made it difficult to believe you were in the middle of London, Toc H 
held a delightful Garden Party on July 14, in aid of the London Toc H Sports 
Club. 

By the kindness of Lord and Lady Phillimore the grounds of Cam House, 
Kensington, were lent for the occasion, and Toc H is again most grateful for this 
fresh evidence of their unfailing interest and support. The Party was held primarily 
to raise funds for the much-needed development of the Pavilion at Barnet, and the 
arrangements for it were most successfully carried out by S. M. W. Sheppard. 
Assisting Lady Phillimore as Hostesses were The Marchioness of Salisbury, The 
Viscountess Hambleden, The Dowager Countess Brassey, The Countess of 
Bradford, The Ladies Elizabeth and Mary Byng, The Lady Margaret Levett, The 
Lady Hylton, The Lady Plumer, The Hon. Lady Lyttelton, Mrs. S. A. Courtauld, 
Mrs. H. G. Tetley, and Miss E. Montizambert, while The Hon. Elizabeth Jolliffe, 
The Hon, Mary Biddulph, Miss Gillian Byng, Miss Barbara Lascelles, and Miss Iva 
Dunbas, contributed to the financial success of the afternoon by selling programmes 
and balloons. 

The events included all the hardy annuals, and also several surprises, cach more 
attractive than the one before. The British A.F.A. Team gave a display of old time 
duelling and modern Foil, Epée, and Sabre play. Songs were rendered as charm- 
ingly as ever by Lady Maud Warrender, followed by delightful “ word pictures ” 
by “ Elizabeth Ann.” Conjuring by Nelson Meredith, performances by “ The 
Marrionette Players” (by permission of Sir Oswald Stoll) and Fortune Telling 
by Miss Lilian Tweed, all delighted the visitors by their art and the organisers by 
their “ takings.” Meanwhile Miss Heather Thatcher, with members of the “ Cabaret 
Girl” Company, did a thriving trade with the strawberries in the Strawberry tent. 
Perhaps the most energetic and ingenious swindler of them all was the ever genial 
Sir Charles Hawtrey. Very wisely we had decided to “ Send for Doétor O'Grady,” 
and the Doétor (Sir Charles) nobly responded, and, fresh from his triumphs at the 
Criterion Theatre, came along and “ larnt ’em ” that even at a (nominal) penny a 
vote, it takes a lot of votes, and a lot of money, to “ cleét the most popular actress ” 
when he is Clerk of the Poll. We are particularly grateful to him and to all these 
most gencrous helpers from theatre-land for giving up their few hours of leisure, in 
these roasting July days, to work for Toc H. 

John Hollis did some brisk work at the Balloon Tent, with the result that when 
Field-Marshal Plumer gave the start for the Balloon Race to Paris, the ascent of 
hundreds of multi-coloured balloons, each with the owncr’s name and address on 
pendant post-card, was a sight worth sccing. What wind there was came from the 
East, but few were wise cnough to buy the writer’s “ certain tip to win.” Now all is 
over, he gives it gratis: use a small pin just before starting—for with the wind 
against you, the pin-doped balloon had the best chance of falling nearest Paris, and 
so of winning | 
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To the strains of the Band of the znd Bn. The Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
Janders, the numerous side-shows, Houp-la, Aunt Sally, Klondyke (who found 
that buried Bradbury, by the way ?), coco-nut shies, etc., all did big business. The 
“ Toc H Tent,” replete with information, also attracted many friends who came to 
talk, and some to enrol themselves on our list of Annual Subscribers. It was also 
good to see among our guests a party of men in “ Hospital Blue,” and to know that 
they had not been left out of an extremely pleasant, and, rumour already has it, very 
successful party. IDE Sy IP 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE 


FYALIS was, of course, a conference of delegates from the northern branches, 

I Tubby, Monic, and Sawbones alone giving a touch of the civilisation of the 
South. Cawley, who was also present, may not care to be considered a civilising 
influence. Col. Grant presided, and the first subject was finance, Monie opening the 
discussion, on the lines of the recent H.Q. Memorandum. It was decided that 
Branches should be urged to raise as much as possible, aiming at ros.a head. Ina 
discussion of the problem of roping in the unskilled labourer, which was at once 
recognised to be a complex one, Tubby said that unless we touched this great area 
now, we never would. Our love feasts must not get too fleshly. The school recruit- 
ment machinery was, unfortunately, much more efficient than that for recruiting 
from industry. The great danger was that Toc H might come to the working classes 
as a net let down from above and containing what looked to them some very queer 
Stull, The movement must come from the womb of the carth, out of the very 
heart of the people. After the Communion Service on Sunday, Tubby led a dis- 
cussion on the relations between different religious organisations within Toc H, 
and emphasised the fact that the duty of Toc H was to help each member to be a 
loyal member of his own denomination. The hope was expressed that before long 
Padre Birkmire might be able to come north, as soon as circumstances allowed. In 
a discussion on the attitude of Toc H towards Sunday, it was felt that the conditions 
at Southampton were exceptional, and that in general Sunday services should not be 
held in Houses. The predominant feeling also was that games should not be played 
on Toc H grounds on Sundays. 

The Chairman could only give seven minutes to the question of our attitude 
towards war, so, after an earnest speech by Whitham, we went on to discuss the 
preservation of the family spirit. It was pointed out that the essence of the move- 
ment was that each member should realise his kinship with the whole family of 
Toc H, and that a keen Branch must not become merely an organisation for doing 
jobs. 

On the Saturday it had been agreed that, all things considered, Saturdays and 
Sundays were the most convenient days for combined meetings. The value of such 
informal conferences was appreciated, and it was decided that the next northern 
conference should be held in Sheffield in January. 


F. G. C. 
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SAVED BY HIS MEMBERSHIP CARD 


T F any doubts linger in the world as to the stable fame which Toc H has won, they 

may now be set at rest. Iam told by one member, who is a poignant authority on 
this department of literature, that in the Boy’s Friend Library, a recent 3¢. volume 
contains the following paragraph :— 

With his back to the living rock, and his feet spanning the narrow path of 
death, Sexton Blake stood at bay. He emptied his second revolver into the horde of 
his pursuers, who shunned his deadly aim, and fell like flies from the projecting 
precipice. But time was against him, and the vi€tory of his enemies a matter only of 
seconds, when round the further crags there came a fierce browed friendly ally 
armed to the teeth. “ Who are you ? Or you dic,” cried Blake. “ What!” replied 
the stranger, ‘‘ do you not remember me in the old Toc H?” 

This may not be verbally accurate as a quotation, since after the expenditure 


of several 3¢.’s I have been unable to find the volume concerned. But I am assured 
it’s there. So there it is. 


I% 


THE HIGHER BROWSING 


I WENT the other day, said I, 
A To Hopkinson’s, (1) C, 
In (2) S. Africans to buy— 
All they could get from me. 
Have I your (3), my friend ? I caught 
The sound of (4) suppressed. 
l heard his teeth (5) as he fought 
The tiger in his breast. 
I tap my (6) with my whip 
And watch the (7) lines 
Of hard determination grip 
His features as he signs. 
Without a word of thanks, he got 
His coat and hat to go. 
Worst of (8), I cried, you’ve not 
Heard all there is to know. 
(9) himself with a sigh 
He laid aside his coat— 
I’ve bought some (10), I said ; 
His hand was on my throat. 


The numbers indicate the number of the letters of the missing words. Each 
missing word contains the same letters as the last missing and one letter more. That 
is, the missing word in line 3 must consist of two letters, one of which is the one 
used for the gap in line 2. The missing word in line 5 consists of 3 letters, two of 
which must be those used for the gap in line 3—and so on. 
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BRANCH NEWS 


ALDERSHOT. It is the wish of all our members to offer the heartiest congratulations to our 

Chairman, Col. R. B. Campbell, C.B.E., D.S.O., upon the C.B.E. which has been conferred 
on him. We arc all very glad to hear he has received this well-carned decoration. 

At the half-yearly mecting, held in the Padre’s garden on June 27, the Report was read by the 
Chairman, and the Executive Committee expressed the opinion that, all things considered, the half 
year’s work was very satisfactory, and much appreciation was due to individual work done. On 
July 9 some aquatic sports were held in the Communal Swimming Baths, under the supervision of 
Col. R. B. Campbell. The most exciting event was the Breast Stroke Race for all members present, 
which was won by the Branch Job Master. After the sports we adjourned for refreshments and a 
social gathering in the Officers’ Mess of the Headquarters Gymnasium. H WH, Ss 


BLACKBURN. On June 25 our President, Canon Sinker, addressed us on the Brotherhood of 
Man. Though some of our members were away on Scout Duty a good majority turned up, and we 
werc also delighted to have with us the ever welcome Pat Leonard. Canon Sinker, in his address, 
emphasised the essentially Christian foundation that underlies the principles of Toc H. On June 30 
we took part in an outing organised for a number of the mentally defective children of the town, 
round the Ribble Valley. Inky, Markham, and Isherwood were in charge of the children. Padre 
John Clayton saw us on our way, and the L.W.H. was represented through Miss Forrest and Miss 
Simpson. Inky 


BRISTOL. Though silent for so long we feel that we must now burst into print. Toc H 
Mark IX is at last an actual faét, and a very fine fact, too, so come and judge for yourselves or tell 
your “ young brothers,”? who may be coming this way, our address. 

Our House was officially opened on Junc 22 by Mr. Howard Houlder, who most kindly 
came down specially for us. Tubby actually arrived in time, having spent the previous night under 
the stars on some remote village green. 

The lamp was lit by Barkis, and after the minute silence, Stanley Hill, rising from “ the 
chair,” gave a very brief outline of the local situation and then called on the opencr, Mr. Houlder, 
who madc a really fine, inspiring speech which could not have been more admirably suited to the 
occasion. He read us a letter received that morning from the Prince of Wales, which, needless to 
Say, we appreciated immensely, and then declared the House open. The House was then most 
beautifully dedicated by the Dean of Bristol. Tubby followed in a jovial strain which gradually 
grew more serious, and his specch—well, you don’t need any description of Tubby’s speeches. 
He and his speeches are always just Tubby. 

The President of the Rotary Club of Bristol, Mr. J. E. Barton, a sterling good chap, moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Houlder, to the Dean, and to Tubby. This was seconded by Mr. Edgar 
Jenkins, the Senior Vice-President of Bristol Rotary, and carried with enthusiasm. We then 
enjoyed a jolly good tea, most kindly provided by Mrs. Stanley Hill and other lady friends. The 
party inspeéted the House, while some of us had to face the camera. And so ended the greased 

W. S. G. 


BRIGHTON. Our last mecting was held on July 5, when we had the pleasure of being 
visited by Padre Meade, of Southampton, and “ the General.” The Padre rather flabbergasted us 
for the moment by reporting a rumour that the Worthing Branch, which is yet in embryo, had 
already otained a house for its headquarters. This, unfortunately, was only a rumour. 

The chief subject under consideration was the Boys’ Camp to be held at Glyndebourne, near 
Lewes, from August 8—16. This camp is being run on the lines of the Duke of York’s Camp, 
which was held last year, and it is desired to make it a great success. The camp is being run by the 
Brighton Juvenile Welfare Centre in conjunction with the Public Schools of Sussex, which are 
sending representatives. This being the kind of thing that naturally appcals to Toc H members, 
it is unfortunate that many present were unable to offer help owing to having had their holidays 
already or on account of being unable toarrange thematthis time; still,a goodly number volun- 
teered their help, several for the whole period. P.. S. 
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HALIFAX. Once more greetings to all our Brothers. May the “ Family Spirit,” with its 
very complete meaning, grow within the Branches and our Organisation as a whole, to its very 
fullest limits. Manchester once more was an objcét lesson. If only a// members of all Branches 
would avail themselves of each and every opportunity to “ go home ” to any and all of their 
many homes, added impetus would be given to the growth of the family. 1t isa duty, but sucha 
pleasant one to practise that we no longer consider it as such. Now for more personal notes. It 
is difficult to decide what to “ broadcast,” as we now feel that our jobs have become so much of 
ourselves that it is no longer news. On Wednesday, June 20, we found a member of whom we 
were not aware. So much so that our secretary had addressed him as “ Dear Sir” several times— 
shame on his ignorance. In his few points mentioned of life as a Prison Chaplain we think he 
will rival “ Dear Old Alec,” whom we heard at Leeds. We extracted a promise of a further 
interesting evening before we allowed him to depart. Note must be made of the visit of Padre 
Cawley, of Winnipeg, on July 3, as it is quite possible we shall have to thank his eloquence for the 
loss (to the Branch) of at least one member. May God speed his work “* over there. 

By the time this is in print, we hope the Spen Valley Branch will have made a huge success 
of their Carnival. We hope to be represented at Repton in August, and are sorry that we were 
unable to give a hand with the Show arranged by Southampton tor July 21. Too tar South, you 
know, for youngsters to attempt for the present. 

Re houses. Perhaps Halifax will get into the “ first fifteen.” We hope s>. Anyhow, we are 
longing to welcome onr Free Church Padre, if not as a permanency, certainly as a guest for an 
indefinite period. Could we have the Latin for “ unskilled labourer ” perhaps it would suit the 
purpose of discussion better. Anyone oblige? Sh—! Manchester. 


AVEC EM 


HUDDERSFIELD. Although there has been, up to the present, but little in the JOURNAL of 
the activities of our Branch, we have not been idle. But the innate modesty, so charaéteristic of the 
Yorkshireman, has, perhaps, led us rather to conceal our light under a bushel ! We are at home on 
second Tuesdays, and our mectings (rounded off with coffee and biscuits) have proved of the 
greatest interest, use, and pleasure not only to the members but, we hope, to those who have been 
our guests from time to time. These latter include the Governor of Wakefield Gaol (on the look-out 
for customers !) ; Alec Paterson; the Town Clerk of Huddersfield ; Father Talbot from Mirfield; 
a local editor ; a Shakespearean Scholar and Theatre Manager ; and others. Some of the talks have 
been given by our members, for in our ranks we have two or three who may be reckoned as globe- 
trotters. As regards work, the League of Nations Union, the Cindcrella Society, the Lads’ Club 
(shut down for the Summer) the local Scouts, the Infirmary Flag Day and an Employment Com- 
mittee are all receiving or have received help, and it is hoped soon to undertake some prison visiting 
and to assist the Rotary Club in some work it is carrving out in the winter. 


J. W. D. 


LEICESTER. After wecks of puckered brows, ruffled tempers and some energetic chasing of 
several house-agents, we have at Jast succeeded in obtaining—(Wait for it!)—a “padrenage,” i.e., 
an office and accommodation for “ Sawbones,” all under the same roof, It still remains as difficult 
to find “ Sawbones ” in any given place at any given time, but it is satisfactory to know that a caller at 
1 a.m, is almost sure to find him on the premises. rA 

On June 16 some few of us walked in procession through the main thoroughfares of this fair 
city dressed as mediwval somebodies. We never discovered exactly what. So “ Sawbones,” in the 
sweet cause of charity and for the sake of historical truth, was parted for two solid hours from his 
beloved pipe, and “ If Winter Comes ” spent an equally miserable time hoping none of his friends 
and neighbours would recognise him. Inthe week following we held our monthly business meeting, 
but the week after that got back to our usual procedure of inviting a speaker, when Mr. Edwards, 


himself stone deaf from very carly infancy, came to tell us of his work as the chief local organiser of 
the Mission to the Deaf and Dumb. 
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On June 30, the local Scouts’ organisation claimed us to undertake the stewards’ duties at their 
Carnival, and over forty members ‘ clocked in.” We made all possible use of the Toc H tent 
allotted to us. Being mere men only, we quite forgot the afternoon tea-cloth, the silver tea-pot, and 
the best spoons, but the ladies entered into the spirit of the thing and made the best of chipped 
enamel jugs, cnormous and solid pot mugs, and onc bent tin teaspoon between about thirty. 

We gave our mecting on July 4 to a discussion of the Manchester agenda, and our meeting of 
July 11 to the report of the delegates who had represented us there. Of course, the best report is but 
@ poor substitute for the real thing. The real value of such conferences lies in the most intimate, 
personal things, and every member should strive as soon as possible to plunge in this way into the 
wider Brotherhood. E. G. 


LIVERPOOL. On Saturday, June 30, a dozen Liverpool members met in the rain at the Pier 
Head and crossed to Birkenhead and thence by tram and “ chara ” to Thingwall. Tramping to 
Thurstaston, we met the Shotton Branch en route. After an enjoyable feed at the Heatherland Café 
and some music we climbed Thurstaston Hill (the highest point in Wirral) and sang Rogerum. A 
Shotton member made some attempts at photography (no results yet), and after some more “ gas,” 
we left arrangements for another joint meeting in the hands of Griffiths and Bolton. This is to be on 
August 25, and will probably be at Eastham. 

Weare all very glad that the gulf between Shotton and Liverpool Branches has been bridged. 
As we are cach others’ nearest neighbours in Toc H, I think we are sure to meet more often in 
future. Perhaps it is worth while describing how we conneéted up with Shotton. Bolton had 
arranged to meet an actor member of Toc H in his dressing room at the New Brighton Winter 
Gardens, and while he was there Griffiths and Scegar of Shotton blew in. C. J. B- 


LONDON : MARK I. Mark I is bringing no big guns into action at any of its meetings 
until the autumn, By then we hope to be prepared for a Big Push such as will make even Mark I's 
splendid G.K.C. effort pale into insignificance. Uncle William’s whiskers will be down-rooted in 
the uphcaval. 

Although the “ close ” season has commenced, this last month has been far from uninteresting. 
Asa result of a very successful Flannel Dance, we were able to hand over nearly £4 to the League 
of the Straight Road—a league which, under the guidance of Miss Evan-Thomas, assisted in no 
small measure by our very own “ Mac,” is doing excellent work in preventing first offenders and 
others from being for ever afterwards submerged, and, perhaps, left helpless and hopeless in their 
attempts to regain a place in the sun. Grantibus came and gave us a most interesting report of his 
Northern trip, and the fine work which the Northern Branches are doing. ; 

In spite of our modesty, we must say a word about our sporting achievements. In fact, there is 
so much compctition in this direétion, that we have been forced to appoint an official Birdcatcher 
and Parapet-walker. Tubby, honoris cansa, has been appointed Leader of the Mud-flat-patrol. He 
has made such an impression on the bed of the Thames that it is rumoured that all the water in the 
tude rough sea, let alone 50 ebbs and flows of the tide, could not possibly erase his foot-prints. 
The St. George’s Square new motoring race-course is Still feeling the effeéts of the annual motor- 
races—limited to 15 up and machines of 30 human-powet. ; 

Alas that our sporting proclivitics are known outside Mark II! We are at present suffering 
from an inundation of field-scrvice postcards with bits of Garden Party balloons attached which 
tell how poor benighted British workmen were on thcir way to work—on Friday the 13th inst., 
mark you !—and found these baubles of a frivolous age, in their hay-fields, on their strawberry- 
beds and even, as onc good lady says she found it, on “ her pleasant surprise.” 


LONDON: MARK II. This Branch was launched on its official career on May 4, 
1923. Although, as yet, nothing startling has been accomplished, the Committee has already met 
to discuss the future “ Go-Ahead ” policy and to inaugurate the activities, which, we hope, are 
to charaéterise the life of the new Branch. By the time the next issue of the Toc H JOURNAL 
appears there will cloubtless be something more tangible and satisfactory to report. 
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An appeal for help comes from St. John’s Boys’ Club in which Mark HI is especially inter- 
ested. The following articles are specially needed. A Club Trophy to be competed for, a punch 
ball, a new cloth for the billiard table, a piano (for which £12 has already been colleéted), and 
furniture fora Club Chapel. For the Chapel any gilts, such as an altar cross, thirty chairs, pi€tures 
or flower vases, would be greatly welcomed. If any who read this feel that they would like to help 
in any way, they are asked to communicate with the Rev. K.C., Scott, 122 Stamford Street, S.E.1, 


FORSE: 


LONDON: MARK VII. No branch could have started off under more favourable auspices 
than Mark VH Branch. The house has been given to Toc H anonymously. That great news came 
just at the right moment. It has given us alla keener desire to go forward. We know our achieve- 
ments cannot be worthy of the generosity and fine spirit of the donor. It will certainly be an in- 
centive to cAort, but it is also rather humbling to have the responsibility of such a gift. 

On June 22 we hada gencral meeting at Mark VII to discuss some of the problems connected 
with the Starting of the Branch. The Jobmaster made a statement about the jobs of service in the 
neighbourhood which would want tackling. He is preparing a card index for the purpose of re- 
cording the aétivities of cach member of the Branch, and has sent out forms which, when filled up, 
will enable him to sce at a glance what kind of work cach man is interested in. This should save a 
lot of time and beating about the bush. 

A definite start has been made by the opening of a boys" club in Kentish Town, the members of 
which have been recruited from the old boys of Rhyl Street School. The organisation of the club 
was undertaken by a team of Branch members. It was opened on Friday, July 13—the date was 
boldly chosen—and will, we hope, in due course be attached to the London Federation of Boys 
Clubs. This would help us in the matter of arranging fixtures for the autumn, 

Will readers of the JourNAx please note that Mark VII guest nights have been fixed for 
Fridays ? J W.A. 


OXFORD. The JovrNaL has called our humble gathering of a hundred strong a Convention 
—a tip to historians, no doubt, who in days to come will write that our sons may read of “ The 
Oxford Convention, which heralded a new era in the history of Great Britain.” Well, as I was 
going on to say, when the historian interrupted, on June 16 we truly had greatness thrust 
upon us in the form of several distinguished visitors. “ Oogaf,” who was so refreshed with the 
cleanliness of Oxford, sucha striking contrast to the grimy su rroundings of Mark VI that he burst 
at least one button off his trousers, told us all about Birmingham and amazed us with his delightful 
mixture of the comic and the serious. Fle, like Tubby, is becoming quite a master of this art. Then 
there was Meade, with five other Southampton “Saints”? in tow. He told us all about the wonders 
of Mark V, and maintained that there was no excuse for any member of Toc H with two legs ora 
push-bike (or both) failing to visit his little paradise during the course of the next twelve months. 

Meade is always an optimist. There followed Cawley from Canada, who hinted that Winnipeg 
was within casy push-biking distance, too. Although we didn’t believe this, we gladly listened to 
him as he piled up a whole mountain of ideals for Toc H in Canada. We had contingents, too, from 
Swindon, Cheltenham (as cheerful as ever !), Wolverton (complete with baritone, tenor, comedian 
and accompanist), and one cach from London and Northampton. We were also very glad to wel- 
come three visitors from Reading (one an old Oxford member) who later in the evening went back 
to Reading rejoicing, and started a group of Toc H almost the next day. 3 

The rest of the evening we spent in singing, talking and cating penny ices from our official 
ice-cream boy, while we incurred the wrath of the photographer who, despite our behaviour, 
produced a photograph which does great credit to his patience. 

And then to bed. Eightcen of our visitors were put up for the night by City members, and next 
day wherever you went you saw Toc H ties—on the river, in the Colleges, and even at meal times. 
We hope they all enjoyed themselves as much as we did. 
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NORWICH. We have in the last few months been evolving a Toc H group which now num- 
bers about thirty. We have at various times been visited by “ Tubby ” and “ Oogaf ” and this 
week Barclay Baron has been down to see us. He agrees with us that Norwich is a fine place. There 
is plenty of work here for Toc H, and we are getting on to it. Our Study group for municipal 
politics is just getting into its stride, and although we have as yet no central headquarters, we arc on 
the look-out for some suitable chip-shop or other resort of the élite. Needless to say, if any Toc H 
merchant wearing a Toc H tie or a broad grin should come along to see our Broads or something 
we shall be only too pleased to grect him. ““Norvic ” 


SHEFFIELD: MARK VIII. After a modest silence of two months, we have much to say, 
and crave a line or two of space to say itin. We really started our hectic summer with a Whitsun- 
tide Toc H wedding. Meakin, who is about to Start a Rotherham Branch, was the happy man. Our 
next excitement was the Prince’s visit to Sheffield on May 29, when he received a deputation of 
twenty-five Toc H members at the station, shook hands with us all, promised us his photo, and 
spoke to some he remembered from the Birthday Party and elsewhere. There was a creditable dis- 
play of medals, and a very cheery evening afterwards. Our special speakers at meetings have in- 
cluded the Secretaries of the Rotary Club, the Ypres League, and the Hospitals Fund, and Tubby, 
Pat Leonard, Cawley and others, while Barkis has blown in and out again with fearful speed. The 
Northern Conference has been attended, a Branch song has been written and sung, the roof has 
leaked, jobs have been done and the grass has been cut. Members and hostellers come slowly (as is 
best) but steadily along ; the Chapel is furnished and beautiful ; three memorial rooms have been 
subscribed, and a Garden Party is in travail. Hence Lans Deo from Mark VIII. 

“MAC. FRA’ SHEFFELD ”’ 


SOUTHAMPTON. We have done very little during the last month but work on the Fete, 
and we are beginning to show signs of results of the preliminary work. By the time this appears the 
day will have gone and we hope to be able to make a great report for the next number. If the success 
of the Féte depended on the enthusiasm and good wishes of other Branches, there would be nothing 
to fear, and we thank them all now for their kindness. 

The “ Gen ” has been with us for three weeks now and is looking very well and fit again. 
Mark Lare probably wanting him back, but we are going to keep him as long as we can. We have 
had holiday visits from some of the London Members, and “ Grantibus” came along for a short 
week-end. We are always ready to take an odd visitor, and hope to see some of you during the 
Summer. Members travelling from London by the main road should have no difficulty in finding 
the house as heretofore. A forty-foot flagstaff was erected at the front gate and cannot possibly be 
missed. We are now waiting for the wind to spread the flag out. 

The cricket team have turned over a new leaf and won two successive matches, while the 
Tennis seétion played a crack Forest team who whacked them, but gave them a good time. Our 
Sports seétion is not very strong yet, but we are hoping for better things. We celebrated the 
birthday of Padre Meade royally on June 30, finishing up in the early hours of July. The “ Gen” 
and “ Grantibus ” gave a few star turns and added to a very happy evening. There was an open 
meeting on June 26, at which we allowed the ladies in for one evening. We discussed the Féte for 
atime, and had many valuable suggestions from the ladies, and after special consideration we have 
decided to let them come again. The date has not yet been fixed. Je 


SPEN VALLEY. Weare really pushed for time this month. There’s so much work to be got 
through with our Carnival Stunt coming off on July 14, that these notes are unavoidably brief. 

On June 27 we held our Re-Dedication Service in our Padre’s Church. It was very well 
attended, and the very few absent ones were mentioned that they, too, should not be forgotten. 
Pat Leonard spoke finely, and the service will ever be remembered as a milestone in the meeting 
nights of this busy unit. Our “ newspaper chap ” member, “ Orb,” did Toc H full justice in the 
local paper and summing all up the “ man in the street ” will learn that the Branch have the solidity 
of service ideals behind them. Such ideas are by no means new, and Toc H has no monopoly, but 
by the time our Carnival is over he or she who has not heard of us will bea rarity. We have had 
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a full dress Charabanc “ Rag ” to sell tickets, and generally wake the public up a bit, and this is to be 
repeated on Friday evening, July 13. So on Saturday the whole stunt with Dear Old Chum (by 
now) Grantibus as chief Marshal. 

On Monday, July 2, we had Cawley of Winnipeg. So splendid that we must ask you to book 
the dear chum as soon as possible. 

Cheery He! We’ve discovered a coat of arms for our Branch on the casket. More remarks re 
casket later. Spen Valley is in favour of a casket, and although the loss of blazers at the Birthday 
was a scrious blow to us, the great lamp of the whole movement must be protected. 7 

MELDIX 


WORTHING. The first meeting of members resident in Worthing was held on May 15, at 
the Ough (pronounced “o0” in preference to “off,” “uff,” or “ ow”) Memorial Hall Annexe, 
by kind wangling of Rev. H. J. Rose. Various preliminaries were gone through with regard to 
forming our Branch. This was followed by another mecting on June 19. In the interval, we had 
popped the question of a separate Branch to Brighton, and had received their approval and 
blessing. Further preliminaries were discussed. We intend really to push of on Monday, 
October 1, when we are lucky enough to have Tubby coming down. Tubby is going to talk to 
the Rotarians as they become more rotund at their weckly luncheon, and is going to talk to the 
Worthing and Brighton members, prospective members and friends, in the evening. {tis thought 
by some, and known by others, that there will be no lack of scope for energy when our Branch is 
once formed. The next meeting at the Memorial Hall Annexe is on Monday, July 23, at 
8 p.m., and if anyone goes off playing tennis and comes in late saying that he forgot, the Branch 
will not hold itself responsible for the breach of the peace that is likely to ensue! 5 

“ BisH ” 


EN FAMILLE 


P TSEARFUL though were the skies upon St. Derby’s Day, there was a good 

supply of inner sunshine (that rare old commodity) at All Hallows in the dinner- 
hour. The precipitating cause was the wedding of ex-Corporal John Ray, now 
major-domo, Mark VII, to Miss Kate Hall. 

As the news only leaked out at the last moment, we did not emulate the striking 
ceremonial of the Sheffield Branch at the recent Toc H wedding. But none the less, 
it was no’ so bad as an impromptu. Jack Clark (Warden, Mark VII) acted as best man 
with that happy combination of fortitude and finesse which the post demands ; and 
the foundation stone of love being well and truly laid, we signed and counter- 
signed the register to our hearts content; and George Moore (overcoming his 
aversion to bad music) took the Wedding March out of Handel and made the best 
of it. So to the Porch Room, which “ Shi” and Arthur Fyfe had transformed, by 
stern dealing with the letter-trays, into a reception room second to none. Shi was 
also the characteristic founder of the feast, in which Toc H, All Hallows, and some 
neighbourly campanulists joined heartily. George now reappeared as chauffeur, 
and having armed himself with a map, and avoided Shi’s cider cup, packed his 
clientéle into the new Toc Don and moved off in strategic fashion for Banstead 
Wood, where some fairy godparents of Toc H had promised a country holiday for 
a few days. 

This is a bald chronicle ; but the family atmosphere of the whole show would 
have turned Scrooge into a sentimentalist. Blessings on ’em. 7 

UBBY 
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TOC H 


Mark 1.—23 Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, S.W.7 
m I].—123 St. George’s Square, London, S.W.1 
11].—148 York Road, London, S.E.1 
1V.—Gartness, Upper Park Road, Victoria Park, Manchester 
V.—The Firs, Bassett, Southampton 
FA VI.—71 Newhall Street, Birmingham 
»  VII.— ıs Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
VIII.—Weetwood, Christ Church Road, Sheffield 
3 1X.—29 St. Paul’s Road, Clifton 
Toc H.—Redville, Swindon 


Branches 
(The numbers in brackets refer to the order of foundation) 
ALDERSHOT (39), H. W. Sandy, 52 Park Road. 


BARNET (10), W. H. Nicklin, 2 Station Terrace, New Barnet; BirmincHam (17), F. H. Cureton, Toc H, 
Mark VI, 71 Newhall Street; BLacksurn, E. Arnold Riley, Woodland Crest, Queen’s Park; BRADFORD (19)s 
A. E. Simpson, 200 Parkside Road, West Bowling, Bradford; BricHToNn (20), T. H. Flynn, The College, 
Brighton; Brisrou (9), W. Lewis, 29 St. Paul’s Road, Clifton. 


CAMBRIDGE (Town) (4), V. Hardwick, 11 Pretoria Road: CamBrince (Varsity), R. C. Streatfeild, Queen's 
College; CANTERBURY (35), P. Norman Sergeaunt,12 St. Lawrence Villas; CarpiFF (21), A. T. Matthews, 
114 Dogheld Street; CnetTENtiaM (2), E. C. Gardner, The Cabin, Prestbury, Glos.; COLCHESTER (26), W. Lee 
Praed, The Gables, East Stockwell Street; CoveNtTRyY (24), C. Darke, 11 Clara Street. 


DEESIDE & DISTRICT (12), J. E. Griffiths, 76 Ash Grove, Shotton; Dersy (33), A. G. Grime, The 
School, Derby; Durnam (14), J. E. Whincup, University College; G. Mackie, 28 Newhouse Road: 
Esh Winning. 


EDINBURGH (8), C. W. Durward, 67 Falcon Avenue; S. Gilchrist,13 Grange Loan; Exeter (11), W. G. 
Michelmore, 18 Cathedral Yard. 


FARNHAMI (30), G. A. Hale, 3 Town Hall Buildings, Farnham-in-Surrey. 
GLASGOW (23), D. C. Morris, 13 Gibson Street, Hillhead. 


HALIFAX (31), H. Whitham, 30 Holdsworth Road, Holmfield; HertTForD (37), W. C. Hunt, 39 Port Vale, 
HUDDERSFIELD (40), H. Woodcock, c/o Tavlor & Jones, Ltd., Honly, Huddersfield; Hutt (38), J. H. 
Parkinson, “ The Bungalow,” Barrow-on-Humber. 


KNUTSFORD (41), L. W. Blount, Ordination Test School. 


LEICESTER (27), Rev. H. F. Sawhbridge, 93 London Road; Liverpoot (18), K. C. Barfield, 16 Rutland 
Avenue, Sefton Park; LONDON (1), Headquarters; LONDON Mark I, G. R. Tamplin, 23 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
S.W.7; Lonpon Mark II, G. S. Dunklev, 123 St. George’s Square, S.W.1; LONDON Mark ITI, E. H. Flower, 
148 York Road, S.E.1; Lonpon Mark VH, J.C. Wilton-Anstey, 15 Fitzroy Square, W.r. 


MAIDSTONE (s), H. R. Morris, Turkey Cottage, Ashford Road; MANCHESTER (3), A. Foster, Toc H; 
Mark IV, Upper Park Road, Victoria Park; M1DDLESBROUGH (29), W. C. England, 20 Bylands Street. 


NORTHAMPTON (34), J. W. Hudson, 160 Cedar Road; NortH STAFFORDSHIRE (32), S. H. Fitz John, 
197 Campbell Road, Stoke-on-Trent. 


OXFORD (7). N. E. Cornwall, Oriel College (General Sec.); S. W. Rendell, 12 Magdalen Street (Asst. Sec. 
City); G. P. Fisher, Christ Church (Asst. Sec. Varsity). 


PORTSMOUTH (15), H. Linington, 19 Adelaide Street, Buckland. 


SHADWELL (43), Jack Shaw, 7 Addison Road, W.4; SHEFFIELD (16), W. B. Ball, 2 Victoria Flats, Glossop 
Road; SLEAFORD (36), R. Broughton, 61 North Road; SOUTHAMPTON (25), Rev. L. G. Meade, Toc H, 
Mark V, Bassett; SPEN VALLEY (22), H. C. Mellor, 5 Highgate Terrace, Highgate Road, Dewsbury; SWINDON 


(6), T. L. Whipp, 226 Ferndale Road. 
WOLVERHAMPTON (13), W. T. C. Holloway, 183 Church Street. 
CaNADA—WINNIPEG (28), A. W. Lee, Suite 15, Beresford Apartments. 
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Groups and Correspondents , 


ASHFORD, A. W, Paine, 54 Gladstone Road, South Willesborough. 
BERMONDSEY, Alec Paterson, 9 Grange Road, S.E.1; BOURNEMOUTH, A. E. Gorman, 11 Scamoor Road, 


Westbourne. + 
Goote, C. S. Hinsley, 53 Henry Street; Gosport, H. E. Marston, 25 San Diego Road; GraxtHaM, G.R. | 
Pacey, 17 Union Street. : 


Harrow, C. A. Lehmann, 30 Sumner Road; HartLerooL, H. Vivian Lund, Elm Grove, Tunstall Avenue, 
W. Hartlepool. 

ILFORD, L. P. Newson, 45 Windsor Road. 

Leeps, T. A. Caley, 2 Park Lane. 

Newcastie, K. I. Aspinall, 11 Nesham Street, Newcastle; Norruwicu, V. A. Boyd, The Beeches, 
Whitegate, Northwich; Norwicn, W.W. Pearson, 8 Orford Hill; Notrincuam, R. A. Bailey, 6 Orchard Street. 

ReaDING, S. W. Brown, Leighton Park School. 

SALISBURY, Soutn Suteips, D. C. Anderson, 40 Garwood 
Street; STOCKPORT, W. Greaves, 44 Brinksway. 

Taunton, W. R. Goodman, 11 Elm Grove: Tunsrivce Weis, S. V. Berwick, 251 Upper Grosvenor 
Road. 

Winporne, C. W. Yard, 2 Station Road, Wimborne; WINDERMERE, J. W. Longmire, The Sycamores, 
Windermere; WOLVERHAMPTON, Rev. H. J. Hall, 31 Nordley Hill, Wednesfield; Worrninc, G. S. Kerswell, 
78 Montague Street. 

YARMOUTH, A. V. Bean, 60 Wolsely Road, Southdown. 


CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
Britisn Cotumsia, T. Kirkby, Customs, Port of Huntingdon. 
Monrtreat, W. H. B. Roberts, 335 Coristine Building. 
SASKATCHEWAN, L. G. Anderson, Y.M.C.A., Saskatoon. 
Vancouver, Fred Whitehead, 1141 Hornby Street. 
New York, A. E. Koch, General Theological Seminary. 
PHILADELPHIA, Lewis H. Lukens, junr., 321, Walnut Street. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, Rev. G. H. Maidment, P.O. Box 6, Bonne Bay. 

Soutn Austratia, R. G. Threadgold, 17 Henley Beach Road, Mile End. 

WESTERN AusTRALIA, C. P. Palmer, * Sunnyside,” Maida Vale, via Guildford. 

New Souta Wares, Basil W. Riley, Fulloona, Burwood, Sydney. 

QUEENSLAND, T. Arkell, Hall Street, Aderley, Brisbane. 

VICTORIA, Glen L. Beebe, 39 Herbert Street, Albert Park, Melbourne. z 

New ZEALAND, F. D. Hart, c/o W. E. Barnard, P.O. Box 35, Helensville; J. R. Perston, Seatown Heights, 
Wellington. A 

SouTH Arrica, Col. J. A. Methuen, D.S.O., Umtali, Southern Rhodesia; H. V. Oldfield, St. Francis 
Mission, Selukwe, Rhodesia. 

Britis WEsT Arrica, F. Whale, c/o G. Bullivant & Co., Box 144, Lagos. s 

Britisn East Arnica, T. M. W. Sheppard, Mau, G.P.O., near Nairobi, Kinia Province; C. L. L. Cole, 

cjo G.P.O., Chindi, Nyasaland. 

Ecyrr, H. Knox Shaw, Observatory, Helwan. 

Innia, H. C. Stagg, c/o Macmillan & Co., North Beach Road, Madras; A. McLaren, c/o Duncan Bros. & 
Co., 101 Clive Street, Calcutta; Rev. G. Barne, Lawrence R.M. School, Sanawar, Simla Hills, Punjab. 

CerLoN, R. C. Kerr, c/o Colombo Commercial Co., Colombo. 

France, H. H. H. Hawkins, Chateau de Villebon, par Palaiseau (Seine-et-Oise); A. C. Miles, 92 Rue 
Marceau, Le Bouscat, Bordeaux. 

Honc Kona, Professor F. Forster, The University, Hong Kong. 

SHancuat, Herbert Chambers, c/o G. McBain, 17 Kiangse Road. 

Japan, Rev. J. G. Waller, Nagaro. 

Rancoon, R. A. Quinton, Scamen’s Institute, 5 Strand, Rangoon, Burma. 

Mexico, H. S. Golding, c/o H. E. Bourchier, Apartado 1477, Mexico City. 

Sincarore, R. F. Gunn, Raffles Institution. 

GIBRALTAR, H. Lanchester, E.T.C. Mess. 

Ma ta, C. H. C. Conway, E.T.C. Mess. 

Jamaica, E. A. L. Martyn, Public Works Department, Kingston 
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